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The signs that there was a war going on came in bits and 
pieces at first. The first bombing was quite an event. It 
happened in 1941. A Catholic church was destroyed and many 
took the time to go and see. Blackouts were ordered after 
that and strictly enforced. The air raid shelter in the cel¬ 
lar was built and big piles of sand were kept in the yard. 

That, of course, was the - delight of all the kids in the neigh¬ 
borhood. We spent many hours building our sand castles unaware 
of its purpose. 

In the early spring of 1944, the German army moved through 
the city toward the Russian front. I remember the day our whole 
street was filled with army tanks and trucks. They spent the 
day there taking a rest. We children thought it was great fun 
to climb on trucks, talk to the soldiers and get candy and 
margarine from some of the generous ones. I had no trouble 
communicating, for my second language was German. My mother 
had come from Germany to live in Hungary after she married my 
father who was there to study. My mother spoke mainly in Ger¬ 
man to us children so we would learn the language but also be¬ 
cause her Hungarian was not very good. 

I met my Hncle Albert, my mother's brother, that very day. 
He canie for a short visit dressed in his German array officer's 
uniform. He cut an impressive picture, for he was tall and 
handsome. I think this visit was hard on my mother since she 
had not seen anyone in her family since her own mother died in 

1939, the last time she had been home. The anti-Jewish senti- 
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ments were pretty strong by. then. Though my mother was a de¬ 
vout Catholic, my father came from a non-practicing Jewish . * 
family. He eventually converted to Catholicism to protect 
his children from rampant anti-semetic laws and sentiments in 
Hungary. 

The purge against the Jews started in ernest in Hungary 
in the beginning of 1944 and my mother felt compelled to tell 
us children of our baj^cjground and heritage. We had not been 
made aware of this before since most of our relatives were 
practicing Protestants. This information made quite an im¬ 
pression on me which I, in turn, couldn't wait to share with 
my neighborhood friends. To my dismay, this was not what my 
mother had in mind. In the end I felt I had betrayed my fam¬ 
ily with my big mouth. It was a bitter pill to swallow. 

My mother was expecting her fourth child at the age of 40, 
that spring. It was not so easy for her to get around and 
probably not too safe either, so I becameJEfer go-between and 
messenger. I can ;recall visitingrjuy aunt and several friends, 
on the behalf of my mother, in ghetto houses. 

There was a serious air raid in April in which the U.S. 
planes carpet-bombed the biggest air fields and hangars Hun¬ 
gary owned. This factory was also where my father worked. 

Soon after, all employees of Jewish background were dismissed, 
my father among them. 

PM**' * 

My baby brother -was born on May 9th. I was delighed about 
having a baby in the house, although I must admit I was hop¬ 
ing for a sister. I vowed to become his little mother, a title 
that- meant - some thing like a second caretaker. Circumstances 
at a later date made this title more of a reality than I could 
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have imagined as a ten-year-old. 

Everyone who was Jewish was told to wear the yellow star 
of David on their clothing whenever they stepped outside of 
their homes. For a time it looked like my father would have 
to do the same. For some reason, however, this edict didn't 
really apply to himcas time passed. After he lost his job he 
spent most of his time around the house. He had his books and 
stamps to keep him busy. If he ventured out of the house, v. 
there was always the fear that there would be a police round¬ 
up and an identity check which would mean trouble. 

On one occasion, I witnessed my father amongst a'group ” 
that was undergoing such a check by the police. In terror and 
panic r I ran home to tell my mother. Thank God they let him 
go. 

In the beginning of October he was ordered to go to a 
labor camp. My mother spent days buying special foods for his 
rucksack and clothes for winter. He did go with this huge, 
bulging rucksack on his bairk. My father was six-feet tall but 
slender—a good hiker but not a strong":man. He was 47 years 
old at the time and looked considerably older under that heavy 
load. He spend three days at the railroad station, after which 
they sent him home. It was a miracle. 

The air raids became more frequent by fall.;‘eAfter only 
two days of school our studies came to an end for the rest of 
the year. On October 15th the Hortfr-Government resigned and 
the neo-Nazi government under Szilagyi took power. He had his 
own zealous and brutal police force." It was a sad day for our 
country. The windows were filled with mourning faces as the 
people watched these new, uniformed forces marching through 

























the streets 


Food had gotten quite scarce and only available by 
standing in seemingly endless lines for hours or through the 
black market. We ta>4 never had to eat horsemeat before and I 
dreaded the very thought but my mother had no such prejudices, 
having gone through one world war already. She stood in the 
line for hours one day and brought home some horsemeat bologna 
To her chagrin, I wouldn't eat it. I ended up spending - many 
hours at the table contemplating a piece of this meat. Two 
months later I had overcome this aversion. 

I stood in line myself for bread almost daily. One day, 
close to Christmas, I went to a nearby bakery some two and 
a half blocks away in hopes of getting some rolls. To my 
dismay, there weren't any rolls left and as I left the bakery, 
I heard a tremendous explosion. The force of the air pressure 
was so great that it pushed me against the wall. Fleeing 
from the site, I noticed how totally deserted the street was. 
As I collected myself and caught my breath, I started running 
home as fast as my feet would carry me, terrified, crying and 
scared out of.imy wits. I told my mother that I would not go 
out again. As the stores, were no longer open, I didn't have 
to. 

The artillery fire up to that day was heard as. dull 
background noise. Thereafter, the war became real to me. 

The day after Christmas we went to live in the cellar. 

It was divided into eight storage cubicles and every tenant 

family had one. These cubicles were constructed in the manner 
of a picket fence with plenty of good old musty air flowing 
through and hardly any privacy. The ground floor was the 
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feel of Mother Earth. My father constructed an elevated 
woodenjfloor to get away from the dampness. There was ai 
makeshift bed for my parents and a crib for my baby brother 
and a small table for meals. My two other brothers and I 
slept in the air raid shelter with all the other children. 

I don't remember being particularly bothered by this 
turn of events. It was more like an adventure. We had our> 
play area with plenty of playmates. In general, there was 
enough food for us, especially plenty ofjbean soup and tomato 
juice. I cannot recall being hungry although-I had lost ten 
pounds in two months. 

The communal kitchen (our old laundry room) had the only 
bright lantern and we enjoyed playing there when we could. 

This area also had a large bed that belonged to the gardener's 
family. Most of us children and".: many of the adults picked up 
head lice from that bed. Of course, we didn't realize it until 
later. It was much too dark to notice, anything that minute. 

In other parts of the cellar we used small oil lamps made from 
a small cup filled mostly with water with a half-inch of oil 
on top and a floating wick. All utilities had been damaged 
by one bomb or another so we had no gas, electricity orrrun- 
ning water. The central heating system was fired with coal 
so we had plenty of fuel to cook with. I don't remember being 
cold and attribute this to the warmth generated by all our 
bodies being underground together. There was a well not far 
away and when it became too dangerous we melted snow. looking 
back.*oh all these events, I think of all the ingenuity and 

organization it took to achieve a certain amount of harmony 
and cooperation among all these rather diverse people. There 













were never any major upheavals or discord. I know that my 
father had a hand in organizing the men for various necessary 
jobs. 

We had a great Mardi Gras celebration for which wd all 
dressed-up, danced, sang and ate delicious deep-fried dough 
coated with powdered sugar. It was a wonderful time for us dll 
Soon after our celebration, we had a new excitement. Across 
the street, a horse got killed by a shrapnel. This meant there 
was meat to be had, something we were coveting by this time. 

It was to be divided among the families and whatever couldn't 
be eaten right away was to be made into sausage. The Russian's 
arrival interrupted this precious activity and I think most of 
the meat got spoiled in the end. 

On the whole, we were pretty sheltered from the horrors 
of the outside, never seeing daylight for nearly two months. 

The day the Russians arrived to our building, however, real 
horror arrived with them. Shouts of "Davaj! Dava-j!" ("Go! 

Get going!") were heard as they entered our sanctum. They 
were rounding up all the men in the building and herding them 
into the kitchen. They gave them orders to take ammunition to 
already-occupied houses, where the fighting was still going on. 
My father went where he was sent in spite of the inherent dan¬ 
gers. 

The women and children congregated in the air raid Shelter 
It was a room of about twenty by fifteen feet, with wooden slat 
benches on both sides against the wall and on in the middle. 

Any woman who possessed a babuska wore it to'look old, haggard, 

and unattractive; this was a sort of protective measure under¬ 
taken in hopes of averting the soldiers. 




Their task of entering and overtaking completed, the 
Russians took to drinking any alcohol they could find. They 
weren't fussy—even cologne appeased their, ferocious appetites. 
Their loud, drunken laughter had an even more sinister ring 
to our frightened ears, heightening the tensions. 

Every girl-child was told to hide under the blankets 'as 
the loud demands at our door began. Over and over, another 
Russian opened the door to demand the body of another woman. 

One woman near the door became a favorite target, abused re¬ 
peatedly in quick succession. Her desperate cries, moans, ahd 
pleas filled our dark room every time she returned, heighten¬ 
ing, once more, our dread and fear. The nights seemed endless. 

Morning brought us temporary relief from the horrors of 
the darker hours. The soldiers came and went, some of them 
in a most disgusting condition, pitiful and dirty, ridden with 
lice. The days found us aimlessly passing the time away. No 
one cooked. The soldiers offered us soup. Each time I saw 
another man returning I would ask "Did you see my father?" 

They all said "No." 

The seige of Budapest was over on February 14 th, the fol¬ 
lowing new year. We were all allowed to venture outside. I 
noticed my mother surrounded by people and saw her tears. They 
couldn’t keep from'her the truth that was so inevitable,any 
longer. My father was killed instantly by a German bullet. 

Some of the men had gone to bring his body back in a blanket. 
There were no coffins. They buried him just outside the fence 
by the backyard. I didn't see him dead; I was simply too young. 
My brothers were not to see him ^either. It would have been a 
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terrible shock if we'd have seen him but perhaps it would have 
made the acceptance of his death easier for us. 

I became aware of my surroundings after some of the shock 
wore off. Chaos, devestation, desolation—these are some of 
the words - that come to my mind. It was cloudy, wintery, and 
grey; the street was littered with debris, bomb holes of var¬ 
ious sizes strewn over the landscape. The buildings and houses 
were full of pock marks and gapingjholes, broken glass scattered 
everywhere. Our building was hit by three relatively small 
bombs. One of these broke throught two stories, folding down 
the floors like cardboard boxes. Another went through three 
stories and sat on the first floor, unexploded. The hole un- 
derneathe our window ripped through our gas and water mains. 

And so it went. There wasnt's a house, in the end, that didn't 
sustain some sort of damage. It all seemed pretty bad to us 
then and yet it could have been much worse. 

The first time we went to see our own apartment, we were 
in for a shock of a different sort. Everything that had been 
in the drawers and cabinets was strewn all over the floor: 
official documents, photographs, books, stamps—all mixed and 
torn with human feces on top. 

It was the middle of winter and though the coldest weather 
was still to come we had to decide which of our three rooms 
would be the easiest to heat. Until late spring, the child¬ 
ren's room became the living quarters and kitchen for the five 
of us. Someone found us a coal-burning stove that had an r ' o 

eight by eight inch top for cooking an^jheating water." It kept 

%• 

us reasonably warm as well. 

We were pleased to find our double windows that had been 
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stored still intact, so they were hung and we were with the 
light once again. This nicely lit room wasn't to last very • 
long, however, for as soon as the Russians discovered and col¬ 
lected the unexploded bombs they detonated them without in¬ 
forming the inhabitants around. The implosions shattered the 
windows on each occasion, reducing our reserves to a mere 
twenty by twenty inch pane, putting us back into semi-darkness 
even during the day. 

We had to get water from a well that was fifteen"minutes 
walking-distance away. This job was relegated to my older 
brother,,-arnd myself. In general, he took over all the more 
difficult chores since my mother wasn't well and was getting 
progressively worse. 

The weather became fiercely dold, to the point of freez¬ 
ing the Danube. This was fortunate in some ways since it en¬ 
abled people to walk across the ice and 

re-establish family ties within the city. All seven bridges 
had been blown up by the retreating German forces. 

My aunt came looking for us from the Pest side of the city, 
crossing the frozen river. She didn't encounter a pleasant 
sight: my mother weak and sick in bed, the baby lying next to 
her in the dark room, my brother and I huddled in bed to keep 
warm. My aunt nursed my mother back to where she could at least 
function again. She couldn't do too much for my brother. We 
didn't have much food left except for a few potatoes which were 
kept for him, some dried beans and peas, and some bitter soy 
flour and garlic. For some reason my mother didn't give my 
young brother any bean soup but only potatoes. I suppose she 
felt it was too difficult for an eight-month-old baby to digest. 
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She had nursed him as long as she could but her milk eventually 
dried up while we were still in .the cellar. 

One morning we found my baby brother all puffy. He was 
close to ten months old at the time. I had to go and get the 
doctor. Her diagnoses was protein deficiency. At that point, 
people had started going to the country to trade clothes for 
food and we were able to buy him an egg a day until food was 
more readily available. He recovered soon thereafter and de¬ 
veloped normally from then on. 

Some of my experiences were not all bad or at least we 

found comraderie in some rather unusual activity. I liked to 

spend my time with two families upstairs. As i had mentioned 

before, most of us became infested with lice; this among 

cKjl. 

others was a cellar legacy. Often we spent our time doli -e ing - ° 
one another's hair. This was not such an easy takk, especially 
since I had long, braided hair. I don't know why we didn't 
just cut it shorter but somehow that was never taken into con¬ 
sideration. Once head lice get established, they are next to 
impossible to erradicate. Had we been a little more experienced 
in these matters, we would have known how effective kerosene 
would have been in solving this problem. Needless to say, we 
spent hours killing each individual louse and pulling the eggs 
from each individual hair, a most time-consuming activity. 

A related yet mo re .’dangerous heritage of the war was the 
unpleasant reality of body lice. Every morning we ironed our 
clothes before getting dressed. We may not have been clean but 
we were neat. Water was turned on in our twin building within 
a couple of months following the turmoil and we were then able 
to bathe and wash clothes once again. It took a whole year ? fr. 
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before we were able to get water into our side of the build¬ 
ing. 

I think we resumed our schooling in May. Now that the 
restriction against children of Jewish parentage had been lifted, 
I was allowed to attend the gymnasium. Through^ the schools, 
the Swiss and Swedish reljzf agencies gave out lunches, m i~lk 
products, cheeses and hot food that was quite awful. 

We only went to school for a couple of months. I remember 
one incident that stands out in my memories. My head lice story 
has an ac^ndum. I received the kerosene treatment one day and 
went to school. Of course, everyone around me knew. My braids 
were dark and wet-looking and must have smelled pretty bad. 

One of my classmates pointed this out to the teacher, who, in 
turn, sent me home. I felt angry and humiliated. 

As orphans, my brother and I became eligible to go to 

a camp for two weeks that summer. The camp was on top of one 

of the biggest hills in Buda. It was a beautiful spot. The 

building we stayed in was well-equipped, four girls sharing 

n 

a room. The diningroom was located in a beautiful large house 
that could accommodate at least a hundred people. Looking back, 
it was probably a TB sanitarium for the wealthy. I wasn't par¬ 
ticularly happy in this camp. I felt very lonesome. My mother 
came to visit us once. 

After two weeks, I went to a different camp on the same 
hill that was a lot more fun. The lady who ran the camp was 
a friend of our family. We had visited her on many occasions 
while we were out on our Sunday excursions. 

The house and garden of this camp gave the feeling that 
we were in a family home. It accomodated about twenty-five 
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children between the ages of ten and fifteen. I had quite 
a crush on a boy named Peter who was an ardent Communist and 
idealist. We used to sing the French National anthem and dis¬ 
cuss a lot of politics together. 

Though outwardly I seemed to have adjusted quite well to 
the situation, I often felt depressed. I kept my father's 
picture with me at all tim^ and often prayed that I would al¬ 
so die. 

After about ten dayi, one of the counselors at the camp 
noticed that my eyes were yellow. I was soon sent home to 
recuperate from hepatitis. I spent a lot of time resting on 
the couch for the rest of that summer. 

My mother managed the best she could. She traded clothes 
for food on the black market and £old bits of gold for other 
neccesities. There was runaway inflation and the common joke 
was that you had to take a bag of money to thermarket but you 
only needed your purse for the butter you bought.. 

My mother had been a weaver and, luckily, hand-woven 
skirts became the fashion, enabling her to earn some money 
otffcr her skills. She had plenty of money worries. We were a 
middle class family with no wealth. If it had not been for 
the care packages from our uncles in the U.S., I don't know 
how we would have managed. Under one of my uncle.'s encourage¬ 
ment through correspondence from the U.S., as well as that of 
our other relatives living in Hungary, she decided to immi¬ 
grate to the U.S. ,r.arriving in 1947. This was the second time 
she had changed countries in her lifetime. 

Had my father lived through the war we would have had no 
reason to leave Hungary. He had been, at one time, a civil 
engineer and there would have been plenty of workrfpr himXfe 






I loved my country and had a hard time leaving it behind 
In retrospect, I know I would have had a very difficult time 
living under the repressive Stalinist era. I“was pretty out¬ 
spoken, a characterisic not well tolerated in Hungary during 
the 1 950's. 

I have many reasons to be thankful for having the oppor¬ 
tunity to live in the U.S. It is still difficult to recon¬ 
cile, however, that fact that my father had to die for us to 
have a better life. 
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